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“Should you ask me, whence these stories? 
“Whence these legends and traditions, 
"With the odor of the forest, 

“With the dewand damp of meadows, 
“With the curling smoke of wigwams, 
“With the rushing of great rivers, 

"With their wild reverberations, 

“As of thunder in the mountains? 

“1 should answer, I should tell you—” 

In the valley of the Osage, 

Dwelt a brave and ancient people. 

And they left their song and story. 

Left them for us who come hereafter. 

“Ye who love a nation’s legends, 

“Love the ballads of a people, 

“That like voices from afar off 
“Call to us to pause and listen; 

“Listen to these Indian Legends—” 

And these simple tales of people. 

People who have lived and died here. 
Here amongst the hills and rivers, 
“Written with little skill of song-craft,” 
Blending truth with some of fiction. 
About the lives of men and women 
Of the Osage River Hills. 




A Glimpse of Osceola and 
Lake Sac-Osage 


^^NTERING Osceola from the north on State High¬ 
er 0 way number 13, one wonders as he drives down a 
■ steep cliff-side on to the swinging, swaying Crow 
' Island bridge which spans the Osage, if he will make 
the crossing in safety. His moment of suspense passes, 
however, as his attention is drawn to the scene of peaceful 
beauty which stretches before him. Alongside the old struc¬ 
ture is being erected a handsome single span bridge of con¬ 
crete, which will combine with the natural setting to make 
an unusually attractive entrance-way into the historic old 
town of Osceola, where the Ozarks stretch out to meet the 
plains. 

In the old days there was no bridge at Crow Island 
(named for Philip Crow, one of the first settlers), and trav¬ 
elers were ferried across the river by “Uncle” Dick Thur¬ 
man, whose lanky thinness and quaint philosophy, inter¬ 
spersed by a squirt of tobacco juice and an occasional “cuss 
word”, which ‘ ‘just slipped out by mistake” made the act of 
ferrying an interesting experience. 

The historic claims of Osceola are based on the early 
pioneer settlements and achievements dating from about 
the year 1830; on the events vividly colored by the gory hand 
of war and the devastation so cruelly wrought by the guer¬ 
rilla bands that overran the country at that time; on the 
story of fire and pillage by Jim Lane in the fall of ’61. Then 
came the era of the James’ and Youngers (and other desper¬ 
adoes who committed many deeds of violence laid to their 
account). Another set-back to the county came with the 



issue of worthless railroad bonds, followed by the burning 
of the tax books, with feeling running at high pitch. There 
was a time when the members of the county court were 
compelled to “take to the brush” to hold court, in order to 
avoid arrest, which eventually followed, however, with a 
term of incarceration in a Kansas City jail. All of this 
combines to make a turbulent record, which was followed by 
years of rehabilitation, with prosperous farm conditions and 
many improvements. 

The days are gone long ago when “Judge Lynch” held 
sway; when the boys rode in and shot up the town, and 
when whiskey was set out in tubs on the courthouse lawn 
on election day. Gone too, are many of the old land-marks 
which have given place to modern buildings and enterprises. 
The “Memphis” Railway holdings, including bridge, tracks 
and depot have all been removed. The power dam has been 
built below the Frisco bridge and changes the old river-marks 
considerably. The old “Woodall Hotel” (now the Vannice) 
bearing the date of it’s erection in 1885, still stands—little 
changed. History was made in the old Masonic Hall, built 
in 1870. The lower story used to be a hardware store, now 
it houses a boat shop. The rambling frame structure where 
“Bud” Mathews ran a livery stable has been replaced by a 
garage. Filling stations occupy the corners where the Cal¬ 
endar building and old Democrat Publishing House used to 
stand. The Commercial Hotel is on the old site, but stuc¬ 
coed and otherwise improved. The old court-house has 
been supplanted by a splendid, modern structure of pressed 
brick. Many famous cases were tried in the old building, 
and many famous lawyers waged their heated battles under 
its roof, probably the best known and closest to the people 
of St. Clair County, was “Uncle John” Lucas, who tried his 
first case in the old temple of justice, and his last one in the 



new, though during the intervening years he figured in some 
of the most noted cases in the highest courts of the United 
States. 

There is a small city park, a memorial to “Uncle 
John” just a block from the city square, on the lake shore, 
where outboard motor and passenger boats may be found 
to convey one to any point on the lake. Its a little hard for 
us old timers to accustom ourselves to saying “Lake Sac 
Osage but one must keep up with the times, and the other 
resorts—so all aboard for a cruise on the lake. A fine spray 
strikes our faces as the boat cuts through the water and a 
refreshing breeze blows across the lake. Through the beau¬ 
tiful old shade trees on the right bank of the stream a pri¬ 
vate driveway may be seen, which the young folks form¬ 
erly called “Lover’s Lane”. 

To the left one admires the stately residence of white 
on the high sloping bluff, and wonders (if he doesn’t know 
it) about the stone building on the same grounds. It is the 
library of the late Thomas M. Johnson, a great student of 
Greek philosophy, which he left to a son. It consists of 
about 15,000 volumes, and is said to contain the largest col¬ 
lection of Greek and Latin books of any private library in 
the world. A beautiful stretch of woodland on either side 
is both restful and pleasing to the eye. Huge sycamores 
with their gleaming white trunks lean far out over the 
water’s edge; sturdy oaks, straight and tall, grand old elms 
with their graceful drooping branches, and wild grape vines 
twining about their limbs, furnish a broad shade from the 
glare of the sun. “Lilly’s Island” with it’s fringe of willows 
and thick woods brings to mind picnic days of long ago. 
A low limestone bluff gradually increases in height till it 
stands out a sheer wall of rock from the water’s edge, known 
as “Rock of Ages.” On top is a growth of scrub oak and 
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sumac, and gnarled cedars with a look of centuries about 
them thrust themselves right out of the side of the rock. 
Wild ivy vines cling tenaciously to the gray sides of the 
cliff, making a cool, inviting picture. 

A sharp turn in the river’s course takes us up one side 
of “Walker’s Island”, tho it is navigable around both sides. 
A tumbledown shanty shows signs of habitation there. To 
the left, through the clearing in a wooded vista rustic cabins 
may be seen, and a boat landing farther ahead. A sign pro¬ 
claims this alluring playground to be “Sunshine Beach.” 
Speed boats, surf board riding, diving and other water sports 
seem to be the order of the day and many a gay shout of 
laughter is heard as victims are tossed off into the lashing 
waves made by their own boat.” On a gradual elevation 
from here the cliffs rise high and majestic. “The Palisades” 
and “Castle Rock” are unrivaled for sheer grandeur and 
beauty. “Grandview” is the next resort developement and 
is appropriately named, for the view is magnificent from it’s 
prominence. 

Next comes the stone tavern at “Camp Watersmeet” 
known as “Compton Hall” which probably occupies the high¬ 
est point on the bluff, just above the confluence of the two 
rivers from where a wonderful panorama stretches away in 
the distance. The bluffs continue along Sac River, and 
charming homes are being erected thereon. “Fisherman’s 
Cave” runs back through the bluff, where many a camping 
outfit has found shelter and rest. Following the course 
along the Osage we come to “Red Rock”, a b?autiful bluff 
of strange formation, rising straight from the water’s edge 
to a heighth of 150 feet or more. Thousands of bats have 
their home in the side of the cliff. 

It is a picturesque and interesting trip the entire dis¬ 
tance to Monegaw Springs. SacOsage Heights just below 
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Roscoe is developing into an upper-lake resort. Some of 
the early county history centers about the town of Roscoe, 
and the names of the Youngers are indelibly linked with the 
Monegaw locality, “Younger’s Lookout”, and “Younger’s 
Cave”, where the bandits were wont to conceal their horses, 
being points of interest to visitors. Some of the old land¬ 
marks are missing, but the wild, rugged beauty of the hills 
remains; the famous Sulphur Springs still gurgle up, crystal 
pure, and flow on through Monegaw Creek to mingle their 
waters with those of the lake. George A. Williams and 
“Wall” Cleveland, both of whom have been genial hotel men 
here for a number of years, are still greeting visitors to this 
resort. “Whiffin Lake” now a part of the Rowland Ranch, 
on the other side of Lake SacOsage, is a popular fishing and 
bathing resort. We visit these spots and ponder their his¬ 
tory and listen to the old tales handed down from the ages, 
then, as the sun drops behind the western horizon, where 
the sky is a mass of copper colored clouds, the sputter of 
the motor breaks the silence again, and the return trip is be¬ 
gun at an hour that is heavy with peaceful stillness. The 
glowing sky changes to a pearly gray, shot with amethyst 
and gold. Dusk creeps on and shadows deepen along either 
shore, leaving a wide ribbon of silvery light in midstream, 
down which we steer. A slow mist rises and spreads; tiny 
stars twinkle in the great dome overhead; awhipporwill calls 
and the heavy voice of a bull frog is heard now and then. 
As the darkness deepens, tiny lights flash from the cabins 
and homes along the shore, and the great, gray rock stands 
out in bold relief from the gloom and dusk. 

The light mist has gathered into a heavy fog envelop¬ 
ing us in a damp coolness. All is still save for the chug- 
chug of the motor boat. Finally the lights from the dam 
flash into view ahead, and we draw in to the shore as the 
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waters lap to and fro against the shelf of rocks where we 
prepare to land. Thus night descends on the town and lake 
with a late moon peeping through the trees. 
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SCENES NEAR LAKE SACOSAGE. Photos by courtesy of E. E. McKinney. 



The Ancient Home of the 
Osage Indians 


S -7HE Osage Indian was considered the most im- 

v_J / portant South Siouan tribe of the Western di- 
m vision and was classed with the Omaha, Ponca, 
^ Kansa and Quapaw under one group called Dhe- 
giha. They were originally located along the lower course 
of the Ohio River, but we first hear of them through Mar¬ 
quette, who located them on his autographed map in 1673 
at the head of the Little Osage River in southwestern Mis¬ 
souri. They were established in two main villages, the 
Great Osage and the Little Osage, about six miles apart, on 
sites that are now a part of Vernon county. A trading post 
and mission had been set up fifteen miles to the north, 
known as Harmony Mission, near the present site of Papins- 
ville, in Bates county. 

The name Osage is a corruption by French traders of 
Wa-zha-zhe, the name by which they were generally known, 
altho it was the name of a sub-division of the tribe. The 
story of their origin was handed down in cryptic form by 
the ancient No-ho-zhi-ga (The Seers), and their idea seem¬ 
ed to be that life was conceived between the two great 
fructifying forces, the sky and the earth. They therefore 
divided the tribe into two parts, one representing the sky, 
called Tsi-zhu, and the other representing the earth called 
Ho-ga. They required men of one division to select wives 
from the other, thus insuring the perpetuation of life in 
bodily form. The great division of the earth was sub-divid¬ 
ed, one part representing the dry land, called Ho-ga, and the 
other relating to the waters of the earth, called Wa-zha-zhe, 
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and it is thus we get the tribal name. 

Their ancient myths reveal that at one time their 
government was in a chaotic condition, but later history de¬ 
picts an achievement rare among the savage races. They 
evolved a peculiar form of government based on tribal rites 
of a deep religious nature, everything centering in and 
emanating from Wa-ko-da, translated, God or The Sun, the 
great, mysterious, life-giving power. Always before engag¬ 
ing in battle they invoked the blessing and aid of Wakoda, 
in fact it was part of their daily ceremonies to gather in 
front of their doorways and utter cries of supplication to 
their God. This was repeated three times a day, being their 
first act in the morning as the sun first peeped over the 
hills, again at noontide in the fullness of its glory, and final¬ 
ly as the great, golden symbol dropped behind the horizon 
in the evening. 

In 1719 an official visit was made by French traders 
under Du Tisne and Philip Renault, two of the earliest land 
explorers. They traveled across the state from St. Gene¬ 
vieve, according to Houck’s History of Missouri, to the vil¬ 
lages on the Osage, thence followed the trail leading north 
and east to Arrow Rock, on the Missouri River. This point 
marked the crossing of two Indian trails, the other leading 
north of the river. It is said the Indians came from a large 
territory to procure here a superior quality of flint rock 
from which to fashion their arrow-heads. 

Du Tisne reports one of the villages on the Osage as 
possessing 100 cabins or huts, and 200 warriors, the other 
village being not quite so large. Donay credits them with 
17 villages, but this is likely an exaggeration. He probably 
classed as villages, hunting camps which were established 
along the Osage and Sac Rivers in various locations. 

Captain Zebulin M. Pike in 1806 traversed this part 
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of the state and spent some time in the Osage villages, be¬ 
coming acquainted with the lives and habits of the people. 
That year marked an important epoch in the history of the 
tribe, as forces began to work in the East at that time, 
which eventually crowded this people, step by step, from 
their domain. In 1808 they entered into a treaty with the 
United States at Fort Clark or Fort Osage, whereby they 
ceded all that territory east of a line running south of Ft. 
Clark to the Arkansas River; all lands north of the Missouri 
River and a tract two leagues square, embracing Ft. Clark. 
In 1825 another treaty was made with both the Great and 
Little Osages at St. Louis, when they relinquished claim to 
all lands in Missouri and were given territory in Kansas, 
where they lived until 1870, when by an act of Congress 
they were removed to what was then the Indian Territory. 
This is the tragic side of the history of the Red Man and is 
an old story. 

There are many legends which tell of their grief at 
being forced to abandon their native haunts and of their 
suffering and privations during their migration, for to them 
this region has been a land of plenty. 

In the swamps and swales of the creek bottoms, in 
the dense timber and tangled undergrowth of the river val¬ 
leys was an abundance of game, bear, deer, elk, turkey, quail 
and grouse, while the streams abounded in fish of many va¬ 
rieties. Out across the vast prairies a few miles to the west 
they organized their great buffalo hunts. From the black 
mud of lakes and ponds they dug the bulbous roots of the 
sagittaria latifolia and nelumbo lutea, species of the pond 
lilies which are still common in this vicinity, and used them 
for food. The yonkapin, the hard, black seed which form 
in the lily pod, they ground and used for meal. From the 
cliffs and hillsides they gathered wild beans, berries and 
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grapes, and in the fall, other fruits and nuts. They raised 
squashes and a kind of maize or corn, which they cultivated 
with stone ploughs, and ground it with a mortar and pestle 
of stone. 

Their clothing was made of the hides of buffalo and 
deerskin, and they did some weaving with grasses and rushes 
and buffalo hair. They obtianed their feathers from the 
eagle and other birds of rare plumage, and used extensively 
the skin and down of swans. One of their rivers, the Marais 
des Cygnes, derived its name from this fowl, meaning “Riv¬ 
er of the Swans.” 

Muscle shells from the river beds were cut into discs 
and beads of different sizes, smoothed and polished and used 
for ornaments and later for wampum, or money. The bur- 
den-strap, which the women used for carrying the young, 
was made from untanned buffalo skin, and hung just with¬ 
out the door. 

Their knives and weapons were skillfully fashioned 
from the different flint rocks found about them in abund¬ 
ance, tho often messengers were sent a distance of many 
miles to obtain just the sort of rock desired for certain pur¬ 
poses. We are unable to learn much of the construction of 
the lodges of these ancient red men, but they seem to have 
been built of poles covered with the bark of trees for the 
most part. Both the cedar and oak trees figure prominent¬ 
ly in their legends; the red cedar being regarded as a sacred 
tree, and held to be symbolic of life in their religious cere¬ 
monies. 

The relics of this ancient people are few, but occasion¬ 
al mounds are found in this region, which beyond doubt 
speak of Indian occupation; on the cliffs and in the river 
caves one may find the smooth hollowed stones where grain 
has been ground, and after heavy rains, often arrowheads 



are washed to the surface. Some rare specimens of the lat¬ 
ter have been found along the Osage and its tributary- 
creeks, and many interesting exhibits have been collected. 
These beautifully shaped specimens show the great skill and 
patience with which they have been wrought. 

The present home of the Osage tribe is in Oklahoma, 
where they live mainly in three communities. There is an 
old legend that tells of the accidental division of the tribe 
in this manner: The people had built their village on the 
banks of a large stream which overflowed and they were 
compelled to flee for safety. One group found refuge on 
top of a high hill, and was henceforth spoken of as Pa-ciu- 
gthi, Dwellers-Upon-the-Hilltop; a second group camped in 
a forest and became known as Co-dseu-gthi, Dwellers-In- 
the-Upland Forest, and the third group stopped in a thicket 
of brush, and thereafter was called Wa-xa-ga-uthi, or Dwell- 
ers-In-the-Thorny-Thicket. They seem to still maintain 
this division as to place of abode, as they have throughout 
the ages, the Hilltop group living at Grayhorse; the Upland- 
Forest group at Hominy and the Thorny-Thicket people at 
Pawhuska. 

Civilization and culture have come to this land which 
once they roamed and nearly all traces of their occupancy 
has vanished, but let us keep before us the fact that these 
hills and valleys and rivers, with their wealth of trees, 
flowers, animals, birds and fish were sacred to the ancient 
Red Man. 
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Collection of Arrowheads belonging to Jas. L. Crook, Roscoe, Mo. 
Photo by courtesy of Brown Drug Company 
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The “Flora Jones” Terrifies 
the Pioneer 


S' 7HE first rays of the warm spring sunshine have 
/ come to entice the fishermen out to the banks 
m of the stream; the elms and sycamores along the 
water’s edge are unfolding their leaves in vari¬ 
ous shades of green, the red-bud and hawthorn lending their 
delicate bloom to the picture; the robins chirp merrily, the 
brilliant cardinal trills his brilliant roundelay and the angle 
worms crawl sluggishly out of the damp earth. 

We, too, feel the call of spring in the air, and know, 
when we see the old men creeping out of their winter quar¬ 
ters and hobbling down to the river’s edge to watch the 
progress on the dam—we know spring is here! 

We have talked and dreamed of the building of a 
dam here on the Osage River for the past forty years, and 
now that it is actually assuming shape and is nearing com¬ 
pletion, we hear much talk of the boats which will be 
launched on the waters of the newly formed Lake SacOsage 
this season. 

The “old timers” entertain themselves, and others 
with stories of the days when steamboats plied the Osage 
waters and unloaded their heavy cargoes of freight and pass¬ 
engers all up and down the stream, and if one listens closely 
one may hear many interesting tales of that period. 

Osceola was one of the first trading posts established 
in the interior of the state, the first settlements being made 
about the year 1834- The surrounding hills were a vast 
wilderness and the early pioneers settled close by the beau¬ 
tiful waters of the Osage River, which had been hitherto 
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inhabited only by the Indians. There being no railroads at 
this time the usual mode of travel in this vicinity was by 
ox-team or horseback. Boats were unknown on the river. 

An amusing story is told concerning the first steam¬ 
boat which navigated the Osage waters as far as Harmony 
Mission, in Bates county, in the spring of 1844- It is hard 
to believe, but remember, there were then no railroads west 
of the Mississippi, nor telegraph nor telephone lines, not 
even newspapers coming to this remote district to keep the 
pioneers informed of the progress of the times, so they knew 
nothing of the era of steamboats which was being born in 
the far distant east. We should not, therefore, wonder at 
their ignorance and terror when the first weird shriek of 
the whistle of the “Flora Jones” sounded and reverberated 
through the Osage River hills. 

The story goes that a sturdy pioneer was ploughing 
in a field about one and a half miles from the river when he 
was startled by a long wailing cry, followed by an angry 
roar such as he had never heard before. He was brave, this 
hardy pioneer, even tho savage Indians and wild beasts roam¬ 
ed the hills, but his face blanched at this strange terrifying 
noise. Again it sounded! His blood froze in his veins! It 
must be some unheard of monster from the far west! With 
trembling hands he unhitched his horse from the plough, 
flung himself on its back and stopping only long enough to 
procure his rifle, headed for Papinsville, 15 miles distant, 
where he is said to have arrived in an hour’s time, to breath¬ 
lessly relate the story of his fright. His story was corrob¬ 
orated shortly by further shrieks of the whistle as the boat 
slowly ascended the stream. 

The neighbors gathered together in an awed group to 
discuss this new terror, and determined to prosecute a hunt 
the next morning, to try to rid the country of this horrible 
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monster whose cry struck consternation to the very soul of 
its hearers. They pictured it of gigantic size to match the 
volume of its howling voice, and figured it must be an un¬ 
heard of species from the Rocky Mountains or other remote 
region. 

At the appointed hour the next day the men gather¬ 
ed together, called in the hounds, primed their guns, armed 
themselves with tomahawks and scalping knives. The daugh¬ 
ter of the house where they had congregated had just gone 
down to the river three or four hundred yards away for 
water. While the men made ready, the unearthly sound 
came to them again from the direction of the river. The 
dovoted father and others of the men on their horses dash¬ 
ed after the girl, to rescue her from the beast. She met them 
half-way, her eyes wild with terror and her hair streaming 
behind her as she ran. They saw her safely home and her 
father bade her stay inside the cabin while they were away. 

The hunt began, the band following in the general di¬ 
rection of the noisy cry. The hounds, however, failed to 
pick up the scent, and presently they had not even the howl¬ 
ing of the beast to guide them, as the “Flora” ascended the 
river to a point on beyond. They skirmished in the thick 
timber along the river’s edge all day—to no avail. Late in 
the evening a storm broke suddenly upon them and they 
started for a large cave in the bluffs for protection. Before 
they reached it, the sudden baying of the hounds stopped 
them, and they whirled, ready to attack the monster which 
had eluded them all day. Instead of its bulk, however, a 
fine buck sprang up the slope and received their bullets. 
They then made their way to the cave, kindled a cheerful 
fire, cooked their venison and prepared to stay for the night, 
a guard holding the entrance to the cave while the others 
slept. With the first rosy glow of the sunrise they again 
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heard the Flora’s shrill whistle, ending in a roar which curd¬ 
led the blood in their veins. They made ready quickly for 
the monster which they could hear puffing, blowing and 
roaring as he floundered along the river bank, determined 
he should not escape them this time. Edging close to the 
river front each hunter found the shelter of a tree and drew 
his weapon, standing with bated breath as he watched. With 
one final shriek of her whistle the dapper “Flora” shot into 
view, steaming her way gracefully down the stream with a 
gay party of passengers aboard. Dropping their guns, the 
brave old pioneers with gaping mouths watched “the mon¬ 
ster” as she rounded the curve and passed from sight. 

So great was their consternation, it took some time 
for the brave hunters to recover their equanimity and to ap¬ 
preciate the joke on themselves. Some of them may have 
heard rumors of the great steamboats in the east, but what 
they were like they had not the least idea, and in their wild¬ 
est dreams of the future, they had not visioned such boats 
navigating the waters of this region. 

They were soon to learn more of them, however, as 
the principal factor in the developement of this great coun¬ 
try in which they had settled. It was not long until these 
boats brought other settlers to be their neighbors. New tra¬ 
ding posts were established; store buildings were construct¬ 
ed of rough logs hewn from the forests beside the streams 
and supplies received by boat at regular intervals from the 
market centers on the Mississippi River. The waters of the 
Osage were navigable as far as Osceola during the greater 
part of the year so it became the depot of distribution for 
all southwest Missouri, embracing eleven counties, and even 
the northern part of Arkansas. Large warehouses were 
built above the wharves and from here merchandise was 
hauled by freighters many miles in every direction. It is 
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said ’twas no uncommon sight to see as many as a hundred 
wagons drawn up before the warehouses at one time, wait¬ 
ing for their cargo of freight. And in later years when the 
first low rumblings of the war were heard, the merchants 
bought heavily, extravagantly, while they could be sure of 
getting supplies into the town. The boats were filled with 
tons of staple merchandise, the negro deck hands were busy 
unloading the great hogsheads of sugar, molasses and other 
commodities. The warehouses were filled to overflowing 
and life was teeming in the little town. 

In the meantime ferries had been established across 
the river at different points. The first ferry franchise in the 
county was granted to Phillip Crow in 1836. He was au¬ 
thorized to establish a ferry at Osceola across the Osage 
River with these charges, “man and horse 12 l-2c; single man 
6c; head cattle, sheep and hogs 3c; 1 horse with carriage or 
wagon 37c; 2 horses with same 50c, 4 horses with same $1.00 
and said Crow to pay $2.00 tax thereof for 12 months.” 

After the advent of the “Flora Jones,” other early day 
steamers were the “Tom Stevens,” probably the largest boat 
which ever navigated these waters, the “Regulator,” the 
“Tom Watson,” the “Black Diamond,” and the “Alice Blair.” 
The latter boat was built at Osceola and named in honor of 
Alice Blair, a daughter of the promoter of the old Blair line 
railway built from Kansas City to Osceola, and later pur¬ 
chased by the St. Louis and San Francisco Railway Company. 
The “Black Diamond” was the last passenger steamboat to 
ply the Osage waters at Osceola. It was once caught between 
the two railroad bridges by high waters and detained for a 
long period of time, resulting in a suit by the owners against 
the railway company, which as a consequence caused the 
government to reduce navigation to a point between the 
counties of Saint Clair and Benton. Thus passed the steam¬ 
boat days for the Osage which the old timers like to recall. 
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Legends of the Monegaw Hills 

(Reprinted by permission of Kansas City Star.) 


( VHE region embracing Monegaw Springs is rich in 
KJ / traditional and historical lore, dating back to the 
M time of its occupancy by the early Osage Indians. 

This country along the Osage River (named for 
the tribe) appealed strongly to the red man, its hills and val¬ 
leys; its rocks and trees; its springs and streams of pure water 
and its abundance of game meeting his needs, so that he 
claimed it for his own, and enjoyed it for many years. 


Then came the white man who slew and frightened 
the game and desolated the land with his ax, felling the giant 
trees for building purposes, and crowding the Indian away 
from the haunts he loved. 

To us, as we read of the movement of the Indians to 
lands farther west, it is but an event in the early history of 
Missouri—a part of the natural progress of civilization, but 
underneath and through it all, as we learn of the early tra¬ 
ditions, the passage is marked by pathos and sadness. The 
outstanding figure of that time was Chief Monegaw, for whom 
the springs were named. He is described as one of the brav¬ 
est and most courageous of all Indian chiefs, and is likened 
unto Black Hawk and Tecumseh. The latter he is said to 
have resembled in appearance, bearing and ability. He was 
friendly to the pale-faced brother when first he came from 
the East. His warriors resented their intrusion, however, 
and said the white man should be killed, but Monegaw said: 

“The land is plenty—there is room for all.” 

Later, when the pale-faces came in greater numbers, 
even Monegaw was alarmed, for they took the best land and 
slew the game immoderately. The discontent among the 
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Osages grew and Monegaw could no longer hold them back, 
so an attack was planned and carried out, the impetuous 
braves sweeping down the valley, destroying everything be¬ 
fore them. At the fort they were halted in their onslaught 
by a deadly fire from within, and the braves fell in great 
numbers. 

News of the attack reached Ft. Osage, more than 100 
miles away (near the present site of Kansas City,), and a 
detachment of soldiers was sent to quell the uprising. They 
emerged from the wilderness near Warsaw and went up the 
river, engaging the Indians in battle close to Monegaw 
Springs. The Indians met defeat at the hands of the soldiers. 

Chief Monegaw and a few of his braves took refuge in 
one of the caves of the river bluffs. The old chief realized 
now that they were being pushed step by step away from 
their haunts; that it was useless to struggle longer. He rea¬ 
lized, too, that his men blamed him with their downfall, be¬ 
cause he had always maintained a friendly attitude toward 
the white man, instead of expelling him from the land when 
first he came. 

One story tells us the remaining members of his band 
disowned him as their chief; another tells of his voluntary 
resignation of his honors. It is the favorite one and runs thus: 

One eventide the rugged bluffs with their scrubby oaks 
loomed dark against the crimson sky of the sunset. The 
silvery waters of the Osage below caught the reflection of 
the brilliant sky and ran like a river of flame. The noble 
chief stood, tall and straight, silhouetted against the sky. 
His bearing was proud, but he was sad of mien. With a 
broad sweep of his arm toward their beloved hills and valleys 
he told his braves the land of their fathers was being taken 
from them; that the time had come for them to push on to¬ 
ward the land of the setting sun. 
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“Go,” he said, “the white man inhabits our home along 
the Osage and the Sac. Your old chief will remain here. 
That which has been my home shall be my burial place. 
Farewell.” 

One by one they bade him a silent farewell and depart¬ 
ed. When the last one had gone, slowly his proud head sank 
to his bosom and he entered the cave, a broken spirited man, 
there to abide until the “Great Father” should call him to 
the “happy hunting ground.” According to tradition he died 
there from starvation and a broken heart; was found by some 
of his white friends and buried, with his trappings, on the 
banks of the creek which bears his name. 

With the Indians gone, the white settlers became more 
numerous. In 1850 medical experts were sent by congress to 
analyze the waters of the various springs, and the report 
showed them to be very high in mineral properties—chiefly 
sulphur and iron. The early French trappers who came 
through this region called them “stinking waters.” One of 
the caves, nearly a mile in length yielded specimens of silver 
and iron ore. 

One of the ancient traditions is of a band of Spaniards 
who mined a great quantity of silver ore and stored it in a 
cave, expecting to return and take it away. On their return 
they were attacked by the Indians and all slain but one, whom 
Monegaw befriended. He was fatally wounded, however, 
and just before he died rewarded the chief’s kindness by con¬ 
fiding to him the hiding place of the treasure. 

The story goes that Monegaw located the silver and 
with it purchased many horses and other valuables, which he 
later bartered for his bride. It is interesting to note that 
this is the origin of the name Monegaw—meaning “owner of 
much money”—that was bestowed upon him at this time by 
the Indians. 
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In 1856 the city of Monegaw was established and soon 
numbered about 400 people. It was doomed to be short li¬ 
ved, however, as it was pillaged and burned during the Civ¬ 
il War. The one surviving building was the old log hotel, 
which occupied a site on a high hill some distance from the 
townsite. It was an immense, rambling structure of three 
stories, containing twenty-six rooms, with broad open hall¬ 
ways which ran the entire length of the house and opened 
out on both sides. 

This hotel achieved notoriety as a rendezvous of the 
Youngers in their hey-day of banditry. Twenty or thirty 
years ago one could find among the inhabitants of this local¬ 
ity many persons who told hair-raising stories of the “Young¬ 
er boys” from memory, but today the stories one hears are 
those handed down to the younger generations. 

It was on the McFerrin premises the fight took place 
in which John Younger and two of his would-be captors were 
killed March 17, 1874- The story goes that two detectives. 
Lull and Wright, were sent out from Chicago to capture the 
outlaws, dead or alive. Guided by “Ed” Daniels, a deputy 
sheriff of Osceola, they rode into the hills and made cautious 
inquiries concerning the Youngers. They were told they 
would be found at Snuffer’s place. The alarm had been 
sounded, however, and when they reached the farmhouse 
the bandits had slipped out the back door, saddled their hor¬ 
ses and, taking a short cut, headed off the officers as they 
came out to the big road. As they emerged from the brush 
they were startled by a call to “halt and surrender.” They 
were covered by the guns of the bandits, so threw down their 
own weapons, as commanded. Jim Younger, gathering up 
the guns on the ground, remarked that it was “a d—n fine 
lot of guns.” 

Captain Lull had a small Smith & Wesson revolver 
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in an inside pocket, and at a favorable moment drew it and 
shot John Younger in the neck. Younger was sitting on his 
horse with a shotgun across the bow of the saddle and is 
said to have fired the gun as he fell, wounding one of the 
officers. Jim Younger turned and fired twice, killing Daniels 
instantly and mortally wounding Lull, who died a few days 
later. Detective Wright put spurs to his horse and made 
his escape. The skirmish took place only a few feet from the 
McFerrin cabin and John Younger was carried into the house 
where he died in a few hours. Old “Monegaw George” Mc¬ 
Donald, a son-in-law of ‘‘Aunt Hannah” McFerrin, witnes¬ 
sed the killing and later helped to bury Younger. 

“Aunt Hannah” was an interesting character, living 
to the age of 108 years as nearly as she could tell, and out¬ 
living most of her children. 

The old hotel, with its surrounding 900 acres of land 
including the springs tract, changed hands many times. In 
the early days a general store was maintained in connection 
therewith in a separate building on the grounds. The post- 
office was located in the hotel office, and here an object of 
great interest was the old register which contained many 
famous names. 

A much used billiard table occupied the center of the 
immense hall, and the walls were adorned with skins and 
deer horns, trophies of the hunt. In the reception room was 
a great fireplace. An old spinning wheel stood in one cor¬ 
ner and the door was held ajar by an unusually large turtle 
shell. From the ceiling was suspended a giant hornet’s nest 
which was a veritable work of art. 

Rambling porches, supported by sections of hewn trees 
in the rough, ran around the house on all sides, upstairs and 
down; the upper balconies affording magnificent views of 
the surrounding country. Herds of Angora goats browsed 
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over the hillside and two large shepherd dogs kept watch at 
the gate. This historic structure exists now only through 
tradition having succumbed to the ravages of the fire fiend 
years ago,when it was totally destroyed. Like the charac¬ 
ters which made its fame, it has crumbled into dust and is 
now a part of the past. 
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THE OLD LOG HOTEL, MONEGAW SPRINGS, MO. 
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A Yarn about Bank Robbery 
in the Good Old Days 

(Reprinted by permission of the Mid'Continent Banker.) 


Z' ^ #ES, bank robbing seems to be a profession now- 
vJ # M adays, and so cleverly do the villains plan, they 
seldom fail to get what they are after. 

J. Morgan Sherwood tilted back in his 
chair and watched the rings of smoke which he exhaled, as 
they wreathed, hung in the air, and gradually disappeared. 

His companion was president of a large financial in¬ 
stitution in a nearby city and was his dinner guest at a large 
New York hotel. Over their cigars they were discussing an 
unusually bold bank robbery of the previous afternoon, when 
the bandits had escaped with a large haul by the aid of a 
high powered motor car. 

“Yes” agreed the banker, “it’s a great game. Hap¬ 
pens so often now, we pay little attention to it unless it 
strikes close home, and don’t realize the extent of it. How 
to combat the modern bank robber is a serious problem.” 

“By George, but there’s been a big change along that 
line since I was a boy! D’ye know, I can remember when 
they used ox teams to do it instead of high powered auto¬ 
mobiles.” 

“Oh, go along with you, Phil. Ox teams to rob a 

bank?” 

“Fact—nevertheless. Back in my little old home 
town—” 

“Really? Huh. How far did they get, to the next 


“Well—no, they didn’t get that far, as it happened. 
Of course, the deed wasn’t actually accomplished, but it was 
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planned, and might have been successful but for one of the 
boys ‘squealing’ and putting folks wise to it. Yes, Morgan, 
that was one of the exciting things I remember happening 
in the old town when I was a boy. You see, there had been 
a lot of lawlessness going on in that part of Missouri after 
the Civil War; Jim Lane and his band of guerillas had sack¬ 
ed and burned the thriving little city along the Osage river, 
and it had not yet regained its former commercial prestige 
at the time of which I am going to tell.” 

Mr. Sherwood settled back comfortably in his chair 
and waited for the story. “Phil” and his stories of Missouri 
always commanded an attentive audience. 

“It was about 1876 I think when this bank robbery 
was attempted. I was just a lad, about 14, I reckon, and the 
bandits weren’t very much older—18 or 20, I think—just 
some boys around town, not professional desperadoes, though 
they had the makin’s of pretty good ones in their systems. 

“The boys met in an old barn one night and worked 
out what seemed to them a pretty feasible plan to rob the 
bank. There were four of them, of whom Jack was the 
youngest, and not very enthusiastic about it, but he listened 
while the others planned, and pledged himself to participate. 
The more he thought about it, however, the worse he felt, 
and the enormity of the crime finally so impressed itself 
upon his conscience that the day before the robbery was 
planned to take place, he divulged the plot to the cashier, 
who, of course, was very grateful for the tip. He told Jack 
to go ahead and pretend to the other boys that he was tak¬ 
ing part, so as not to arouse their suspicions, and of course 
he would see that no harm befell him. 

“This little bank’s fixtures and facilities for doing 
business would seem very crude in this day of our impress¬ 
ive looking bank buildings, equipped with marvelous vaults 
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and handsome fixtures, but it served the needs of the little 
town. It was a one story brick building, and had no built- 
in vault, a big fire-proof iron safe on rollers, a model of the 
Hall Safe and Lock Company, doing duty in this respect. 
The cash on hand, I suppose, seldom amounted to more than 
two or three thousand dollars, the surplus being sent by mail 
to a St. Louis depository, the mail at that time being car¬ 
ried by stage a distance of 30 miles to the nearest railroad. 

“Two officers, the cashier and his young assistant, 
found ample time to attend to the bank’s duties. At the 
time of the attempted robbery the assistant cashier was 
paying a visit to his home folks in the East; so he missed all 
the fun. 

“When the cashier learned of the deep laid plot, he 
summoned the sheriff and told him he would need a little 
help that evening, and disclosed the plan as it had been told 
to him. Accordingly, that night about nine o’clock, silent 
figures were seen slipping quietly up the stairway to the up¬ 
per floor of the building adjoining the bank, known as the 
Masonic Hall. There were the sheriff and two deputies and 
the cashier of the bank, all armed for business, and they sta¬ 
tioned themselves at the windows to watch for the young 
bandits, the hall, of course being darkened. It was several 
hours before their vigilance was rewarded. Then two fig¬ 
ures were discerned, stealthily creeping along the alley at 
the rear of the bank building. A few moments later, a wag¬ 
on drawn by a team of big oxen was seen crawling up the 
back street to the alley, two muffled figures walking along¬ 
side, driving, coaxing, bullying the animals into a faster pace. 
The other boys were already at work on the rear door, try¬ 
ing to effect an entrance, which they finally did, just as the 
wagon pulled into the alley. 

“Now the scheme was to back the wagon up against 
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the doorway, lay two boards from the floor thereto, and then 
—all hands to the fore—and roll the big safe out into the 
wagon. This done, then to the river with the load, where 
they would drive onto the waiting ferry-boat, whose honest 
owner was at home asleep, cut the ropes loose and float 
down the river to a convenient spot where they would be 
unmolested in rifling the safe. 

“A bold, bad scheme, wasn’t it? How ludicrous it 
seems now, but how it thrilled me as a small boy when I 
first heard about it. 

“But just as the boys were ready to enter the bank— 
one fellow was inside, the officers concluded the matter had 
gone far enough and opened fire on them. The bandits were 
armed with long barreled shotguns, but were so overcome 
with surprise they forgot to use them. One of them was 
slightly wounded in the leg, enough to prevent his escape, 
and he was later lodged in the county jail. Two of them 
got away and eluded capture, the one who bared the plot 
of course, going free. 

“Well, the bank’s money was saved, and I presume 
the owner of the oxen recovered his property, for they had 
been stolen from a nearby saw-mill. But, believe it or not. 
I’ll wager that attempt with a team of oxen caused more real 
excitement than many of these professional jobs of today.” 
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Negro Sketches 


c 


D 


k E Lawd sabe us—ef Ah ain’ done busted mah jah 
ob coffee!” 

Hearing these words pronounced in a voice 
of deep distress as I passed up the street, I turned 
and saw an old negress with her basket set down beside her, 
arms akimbo, ruefully surveying the mixture of shattered 
glass and coffee grounds on the pavement at her feet and the 
small stream of amber liquid as it trickled away. 

“Well, tain’ no mattah ob use to cry ober spilt milk— 
nor coffee nuther,” she muttered in a philosophic manner, 
as she went inside the shop to borrow a broom with which 
to sweep up the wreckage of what had promised to be a cup 
of fine coffee garnered from the breakfast table of some of 
her “white folks.” I slipped her a coin and told her to get 
some fresh coffee, receiving in return a broad smile and a 
fervent “God bless you, honey chile.” 

She is one of the few old time negro characters left in 
our community, and they always interest me, as they figure 
largely in the happy memories of my childhood. They were 
more numerous then, and considered quite necessary in most 
households. Beside their usual services about the house, 
they were often of value with their common-sense remedies 
and treatments in case of emergency. I recall one instance 
of a baby girl of about three years of age having swallowed 
a silver quarter with which she was playing. The frantic 
women of the household were at a loss what to do as a 
physician could not be found. Old “Aunt Betty” who was 
downstairs, washing, came to the rescue by snatching up the 
child, holding her firmly by the heels and shaking her vig¬ 
orously until the coin was released. 
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In our family home the beaming, kindly black face of 
old “Mammy Tilda” bending over our cribs was accepted 
quite as readily as the sweet, lovely face of our mother. It 
showed the same concern over oar infant illnesses; the same 
pride in our first bright sayings and precocious acts; the same 
joy in our gladness and same sympathy in our small sorrows. 
As Sister and I grew up, it was “Mammy Tilda” who taught 
us how to sew carpet rags, to knit and how to make dish 
towels from empty flour sacks, by “pullin’the stitchin’jes so” 
and then hemming the rough edges which had been ravelled. 
In the early spring she would take us out to the woods to 
gather wild greens, always knowing just where to find the 
first tender sprouts of dandelion, sour dock, wild lettuce, poke 
and lambsquarter. And if we spent more time gathering 
the lovely wild flowers that bloomed in profusion, the basket 
of greens was filled never-the-less. And how delicious they 
were when she cooked them with a piece of fat pork and ser¬ 
ved them with her crispy “cohn-pone.” 

She filled our minds with many weird, mysterious 
things which appealed to our childish imaginations and fas¬ 
cinated us to a high degree. Of course, when we grew older 
we learned they were born of the vague superstitions that 
form so large a part of the life of the negro race, and that 
every black cat we saw was not a “hoo-doo;” that “ha’nts” 
existed only in the imagination; that every time we heard a 
dog howling at night, we would not necessarily lose a mem¬ 
ber of the family by death within a fortnight, and that the 
various “good-luck bags” and rabbit’s feet which she kept us 
supplied with, did not always act as a charm in warding off 
bad luck or misfortune. But whether or not we believe in 
these negro superstitions, they doubtless influence many of 
our actions today. 

When other children would come to visit Sister and 
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me, they usually wanted to go down to Mammy’s house, which 
was close by, to play with the little darkies. And many good 
times we all enjoyed, with no thought of the color line. The 
cabin consisted of two rooms and a lean-to with a big stone 
fireplace built in one end. An iron crane held a large pot 
suspended over the fire and shining utensils hung about the 
chimney-piece. We usually found Mammy, neatly dressed 
in dark calico, with white turban and apron, seated in an old 
hickory rocker before the fire with her knitting or patching, 
or shelling beans for winter use. She was a thin, wiry 
creature, her face deeply lined with wrinkles, though to me 
she never seemed old. She enjoyed relating stories of slave 
days and the war, and at such times she would reach into her 
pocket and draw out an old clay pipe. We watched with in¬ 
terest as she pressed in the tobacco with a bony forefinger, 
stooped over the hearth and with the same finger raked up 
a little coal of fire to light it. 

On Saturdays we “played school,” passing on to the 
little darkies some of the superior knowledge we had absorb¬ 
ed at the village school through the week. Mammy sat close 
by, ready to enforce attention on the part of her offspring if 
necessary, for she was ambitious for them to learn. When the 
lessons were finished she would produce a pan of delicious 
cookies or doughnuts, saying: 

“Chillens what studies hahd, needs to eat, so Ah made 
yo’ all some cookies.” 

When out of Mammy’s sight and hearing, we children 
would try for hours to imitate her singing of the old spirituals 
and hymns, but we could never acquire the weird, wailing 
tones which characterized her singing. I can close my eyes 
and hear her now: 

“Plung-ed i-in a gu-ulf of dah-ahk de-spaih-aih, 

We wretch-ed si-in-nahs la-a-ay-” 
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And again—her small figure swaying in rhythm as she 

sang: 

“Theah is-a foun-n-tin fi-il-illed wi-i-th blo-oo-ood, 
Draw-n from E-e-man-an-yils va-a-a-ains, 

An’-da si-in-nahs plu-ung-ed be-e-a-neath that flo-o-ood 
Loo-oo-oose aw-awl theah gi-il-ty sta-a-ains, 

Loo-oo-se all theah gi-il-ty sta-a-ns.” 

And in her happiest mood: 

“Swing low, sweet char-i-o-ot, cornin’ foh to carry me 
home. 

Ah looked ober Jor-dan, an what did Ah se-ee, cornin’ 
foh to carry me home? 

A ba-and of angels cornin’ aftah me, 

Comin, foh to carry me home.” 

The love of music seems to be innate with the whole 
negro race, and they will do almost without necessities to 
enjoy it in one form or another. I remember how displeased 
my father was when he learned Mammy and her husband 
had mortgaged their little home to purchase an organ. He 
paid it off and took the title in his own name to insure them 
a future home. Later they traded the organ in on an old 
grand piano which had been used in the local “opry house,” 
which added greatly to its value in their estimation. 

In our neighborhood a young couple had a darky girl 
who lived with them and helped with the housework. She 
was a bright child, and soon became interested in all the bet¬ 
ter things with which she was surrounded. They had been 
talking of buying a cow, also a piano, much to Dolly’s delight. 
One day Mr. Smith came in and told his wife he could get a 
fine jersey from a neighbor at a reasonable price, and asked 
what she thought about the purchase. Mrs. Smith replied 
they could not buy both the cow and the piano at the pres¬ 
ent time. Turning to Dolly, she asked, just to hear her re- 
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ply: “Dolly, which shall we get now, the piano or the cow?” 

Dolly rolled her eyes in ec&acy and promptly replied: 
“Why Mis’ Smith—Ah think we bettah get the pianner now, 
and the cow when we can.” 

Across the river from town was “The Kingdom,” as 
we called the settlement of negroes who lived there on their 
own forties. One of the old men, Uncle Charley Walton, 
was a picture never to be forgotten as he drove into town 
with his rickety old spring-wagon drawn by a pair of bony 
wornout burros, “Thundah and LightninP He hadn’t the 
slightest idea of his age, but he must have been nearly a hun¬ 
dred, though still active and spry, of medium stature, coal 
black skin, bald except for the kinky white fringe about his 
head, and whiskers to match. He brought jugs of water 
from the famous Monegaw Springs near his home and ped¬ 
dled them about town along with the hominy and ginger¬ 
bread made by his excellent wife, “Aunt Sue.” But it was 
his laugh that everyone remembered. It was deep and me¬ 
lodious; prolonged and infectious. One could not help join¬ 
ing in when hearing it. During summer months Uncle Char¬ 
ley wore but one woolen shirt, but as the cool days of aut¬ 
umn came on, he would don another, then another with each 
succeeding cold spell of weather. By mid-winter he bore 
somewhat the aspect of a “stuffed toad,” as the saying goes, 
but he always insisted he was quite comfortable. As spring 
advanced the garments were removed one by one. It was a 
windy March day when he drove away from our place the 
last time. He climbed into the wagon, drew the old pieced 
quilt about his knees, shook the reins over the backs of 
“Thundah and Lightnin” and said: “Yes’m, it’s gwine be col’ 
foh some time yit. Ah’s tooken off all my shirts but three, 
an’ Ah’s gwine weah them till the wethah’s mo’ settled. Yo’ 
see we has to have the eki-noxshal stohm an’ the Eastah 



stohm, nen the whippawill stohm and nen the blackberry 
stohm befo’ we can look fo’ real spring. Yes’m, thas sho’ a 
fac’, hya-hya-hya—” and cracking his long raw-hide whip, 
he called: “Git along theah, yo’ lazy rascals, we-all got to git 
back home tonight,” and drove off down the hill. 

One of the most interesting of the old time “Aunties” 
was Aunt Mary Fewell, who departed this life many years 
ago. She had belonged to a first family away down in Texas, 
had been freed and found herself some hundreds of miles 
away from her “folks” at the close of the war. She was a 
“lady,” and as such always conducted herself. When the 
Presbyterian church was reorganized after the rebellion. 
Aunt Mary’s name appeared on the roll as a charter member 
along with the names of the prominent families. And she 
was a faithful member, knowing her place, always taking a 
seat in the rear of the building and paying respectful and in¬ 
telligent attention to the services. She got in touch with her 
“white folks” a few years before she died, and exchanged let¬ 
ters with her “Miss Martha” by the kind aid of friends. Miss 
Martha sent her a black silk dress and a check with the re¬ 
quest that she have her photograph made for her. This was 
quite an event in her life, and very dignified and elegant she 
looked as she posed for the photographer, but she could not 
resist a startled jump just as he was ready to press the but¬ 
ton. A good likeness was eventually obtained however, and 
was a source of great satisfaction both to Miss Martha and 
“Aunt Mary.” 

Before a church was erected for their use, the negroes 
held an annual camp-meeting at the edge of a timbered tract 
east of town. In a cleared space was erected a tabernacle— 
simply a canopy of tree boughs sheltering rough board seats 
and a crudely built platform upon which a wooden dry goods 
box stood on end and served as a pulpit, whereon rested a 
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large bible. Several home made hickory chairs were placed 
conveniently closeby. The “mourner’s bench” was just below 
the platform, and hither would come the swaying excited 
darkies when they had reached the stage of singing “Oh Ah’s 
a mo-o-o-oanah an’ Ah’s a se-e-eakah.” A white banner 
stretched above the platform bore in large black letters the 
words “Camp Meeting.” A middle-aged preacher, “Brothah 
Henry Brown,” in an ardent manner plead with the “brethern 
and sistahs” to “forsake the way ob sin an’ come right on to 
Glory.” As he looked down into that crowd of eager, up¬ 
turned faces, he waxed eloquent, dwelling on the terrible re¬ 
sults that must follow if they continued living their lives of 
sin, and ended his exhortation on a high warning note, drift¬ 
ing off into a weird chant in which all voices joined, a high 
soprano trilling and holding the high notes; “Come then an’ 
jo-o-oin this ho-o-oly ba-a-and and on to-oo glo-o-ry go-oh, 
To dwe-ell i-in tha-a-at ce-eleshal la-a-and, Wheah jo-o-oys 
e-mo-oahtl’ flo-o-o-ow.” During the sermon and prayers 
voices of hearty acclamation were heard from all parts of the 
audience, as: “Yessah, Yessah. A-a-men, brothah, a-men.” 
“Tha’s right, thas right we’s all boun’ fo’ glory, hallilewyah, 
we’s a’comin’ home.” By eleven or twelve o’clock the crowd 
would warm up to a high degree of excitement, shouting and 
wailing and clapping their hands, many “moanahs” seeking 
their way to “Glory” by way of the mourner’s bench. Pres¬ 
ently the figures would rise, one by one, shouting in high 
shrill voices: “Ah’s crossed the sep-a-ratin’ line! Ah’s lef’ the 
world behin’! Glory, Glory Hal-a-lewyah.” 

In recent years this primitive way of expressing their 
religious zeal has given place to a more modern form of wor¬ 
ship in a comfortable church building of their own. I re¬ 
member with what pride one of the old Aunties filled the 
important office of “Chuch Treasahman,” denying herself ex- 
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ceedingly to swell the church funds, though formerly it had 
sometimes been a little difficult for her to discriminate be¬ 
tween her own and the property of those for whom she wor¬ 
ked. 

I see her occasionally now, trudging about town with 
a split-bottom basket on her arm, “tryin’ to gathah up a lit¬ 
tle sumpin to eat, Mis’ Sue,” a little old worn, brown velvet 
bonnet protecting her head from the elements and an old 
faded shawl drawn tightly about her thin shoulders. In con¬ 
versation with her a few days ago, relative to the death of 
my dear old Mammy, I told her how nicely the funeral ar¬ 
rangements had been carried out, and she said: 

“Ah tell you, Miss Sue, it pays a body to live decent, 
an’ not lie an’ steal, an’ all sech, then when yo’ time comes to 
die, folkses has some respec’ foh yuh, an’ moan yo’ goin’.” 

“But talkin’ ‘bout dyin’, Miss Sue, did yo’ all heah 
’bout ol’ John Harris dyin’ out to the Kingdom las’ week? 
Yes’m jes the night aftah they had foun’ his ol’ white hoss 
settin’ up in the bahn daid. Yes’m, a-settin’ up on his hin’ 
legs, jest as daid as a do’ nail. An’ the next night, ol’ John 
died too, with his lungs jest et up with that no’count cohn 
lickah he’s been drinkin’. Cain’ nobody live like that, Miss 
Sue. An’ it sholy has scared them othah niggahs outa theah 
cups fo’ awhile. Yuh see, they take it as a soht of warnin’— 
that hoss dyin’ like that, and so maybe it’ll do ’em good, Miss 
Sue, Ah don’ know, Ah don’ know. Ah tries to live right, 
nen when mah time comes to go, Ah’ll be ready,” and she 
shuffled off down the street with the inevitable basket on her 
arm, as self righteou creature with little tolerance for the sins 
of her fellowmen. 

Mammy’s grand-daughter, at whose home she died, 
wrote to us of her illness and death. She said: “dear Maw 
passed away so peacefully—she lived sweet and she died sweet. 
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She made many friends everywhere she went.” It was a fit¬ 
ting epitaph; she had lived sweet, altho she was but a poor, 
unlearned, simple black woman. She was possessed of a heart 
kind and true, and a soul filled with the fear and glory of 
the Lord. It was in pondering over the memories of her, and 
thinking how much she and her kind had meant to my child¬ 
hood, as well as later life, that the writing of these sketches 
suggested itself to me. I wish everyone could know them as 
I have known them—these grown-up children with their sim¬ 
plicity and goodness, their uncanny superstitions, their child¬ 
like faith and piety, and above all—their devotion to their 
“white-folks.” 

They—like the real American Indians are becoming 
more and more scarce, so let us preserve the memories of 
them, and their traditions as part of our earlier American life. 






